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Wagkvayl is comviriged ofcis coulthidl; 
Chriſtianity, muſt, of neceſſity, be anxiouſ- 
ly affected by the peculiar circumſtances | 
under which that divine religion appears 
at this day in the world? During the eigh- 
teen centuries which have nearly elapſed 
ſince its commencement, can we, find a 


period in which the religious 


mankind appeared ſo ſtrangely unſettled, 
or in which they who feel the infinite 


importance of a conſcientious reſtraint 


upon human conduct, had reaſon for 


greater ſolicitude ? © 


The political {me of a nei ghbouring 7 
N have woe, renounced Chriſ- 


A 2 | Be ; 


unity acd che admirert h 
phy, and the policy of that country, 
throughout Europe and America, have 

diſcovered an almoſt general inclination 
to follow the pernicious example.— The 
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[1 F Metaphyjician, who hopes to excite admi- i 
*þ ration by the ſubtlety of his reaſonings— 


| the Hiftorian who wiſhes to diſplay his 
| ingenuity by new methods of accounting 
for the events which he narrates the Poli- 
lician who aims at the abolition of exiſt- 
ing attachments, in order to facilitate the 
eſtabliſhment of his own favourite ſyſtem, 
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1 all, agree in making war on the Chriſtian 

mW religion by every imaginable means of at- 
tack by fallacious argument—by infidi- 

F ous nuſrepreſentation—by ſncering ridi- 

* cule—by ſavage e 5, 


| But why this emed effort to put 
3 down Chriſtianitys Is it the love of virtue 
; isit a zeal forhumanhappineſs - tliat ſtimu- 
lates ſuch a phalanx of foes? Chriſtianity 
is that which teaches us to do to others as 
we 


45 


we would they ſhould do unto us : —it is 


that which gives energy to Conſcience, by 
opening to us the view of a judgment to 
come, and of rewards and puniſhments 
in a future life :—it is that which enjoins 


the neceſſity of regulated appetites and 
paſſions of upright conduct and a pure 


heart, in order to acceptance with the 
Supreme Being: —it is that which cheers 


the diſconſolate mourner, the broken- 
hearted victim of remedileſs diſtreſs, with _ 


the proſpect of ſweet peace and rien . 
muneration in a better world. N 


vhat they may let the grounds on which 
it lays claim to divinity, be unqueſtionable 
or controvertible ;—ſtill, is it not that 


which a good man, a lover of virtue, would 


naturally regard with ſome degree of pre- 
dilection? But could it poſſibly be con- 


ceived that any friend to human happi- 


neſs ſhould hate ſuch a ſyſtem—ſhould 


purſue it with unqualified rancour; and 


ſhew by every expreſſion, that there is 


nothing 


nothing he wiſhes ſo earneſtly; as to be 
able to annihilate its influence by making 


all men conſider it ah unfounded impoſi- 
tion on credulity? What is it in Chriſti- 
anity which excites this malevolence ? The 


infidel who ſtill a:knowledges the obliga- 
tions of morality, is indebted for his own . 


beſt maxims to the Ethies of the Goſpel. 15 


He cannot then with any ſhadow of con- 
ſiſtency hold that in abhorrence which 


has made himſelf ſuperior as a moraliſt to 
the moſt enlightened ſages of the heathen - 


world.—Is it the promiſe of a future life 


which is ſo hateful ? This can hardly be 
ſuppoſed. The boldeſt unbelievers ſome- - 


times own that they © hope for happi- 
neſs in a future ſtate.” Is it then ſo deſ- 
perately provoking that thoſe principles 


of morality which all approve, ſhould 
acquire additional force from the notion 


of a divine ſanction or that that futurity 


which is acknowledged to be the natural 
object of our warmeſt wiſhes, ſhould be 


looked forward to with certainty, on the 


ground of a divine declaration ? What 


could 


7 
| could be. cotteived; more deſirable, hs 
ſtractedly, than ſuch a Sanction and ſuch 
a Declaration? What ſo conducive to vir- 
tuous conduct as the oze—ſo productive 
of ſolid, ſubſtantial peace of mind, as 
the other he religion that offers both, 
in connexion with the moſt practical, the 
moſt popular, the moſt amiable code of 
morals that ever was given to the world, 
may, perhaps, even in an honeſt mind, 
be unhappily the ſubject of doubt but 
how, in the name of Heaven, can it be 
an object of hatred, unleſs to the moſt de- 


praved taſte, the gloomieſt nw and 
the moſt inſenfible heart? 


What have been the effects of Chriſti- 
anity upon ſociety? Have they on the 
fulleſt trial been ſuch as to lead a lover 
of his country to wiſh for its overthrow ? 
Would any reaſonable man defire to ſee 
the enormities of the ancient world 
brought back again ? To ſee parents 

throwing out their children to periſh—to 
| ſee huſbands caſting off their wives at the 
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impulſe of every momentary. caprice 


to ſee the moſt unnatural, the moſt beaſt- 
1y: practices. acknowledged without reſerve 
—nay, made a ſubject for popular verſe _ 
by the moſt accompliſhed poets. of the 
age? To what do we owe our happier 


manners — our greater decency in public 


life, our milder, eaſier, ſweeter intercourſe 


in private ſociety? To what do we owe 
the acknowledged ſubordination of our 
laws to the eternal principles of juſtice 

and humanity ? In fine, to what do we. RE 


owe that unſeen but moſt powerful in- 


fluence, which ſilently pervading the maſs, 


reſtrains the vices and animates the vir- 
tues of the great majority making them 
good huſbands—good wives good fa- 
thers good children —hatersof murder 


of perjury—of all the groſſer crimes, from 


the apprehenſion that if they committed 


| tach things, the vengeance of Heaven 


would purſue them I ſay to what do 


we owe our undemable advantages in all 
theſe reſpects, but to the Chriſtian Reli- 
glen 2 Nay, is it not evident that theſe 


advantages 


9 . | 

advantages are more perfectly enj joyed 
in proportion as that religion is left to 
its own innate purity, without the mix- 
_ "ne of ſuperadded dogmas or impoſi- 
tions? Yes—the infidel acknowledges 
by his conduct that in Chriſtianity itſelf 
he cannot find matter for a ſucceſsful at- 

tack, ſince he uniformly confounds with 
it thoſe ſuperſtitious notions and prac- 
tices, by Which the weakneſs of human 
nature has concealed (in thinking to add 
to) its beauty and its excellence. He ſel- 
dom if ever affails it as he finds it in the 
New Teſtament, but rather as it is taught 
by this or that church. Whatever faults 
or foibles he can detect, in the creed or 
rituals of diſcordant ſects, theſe he art- 
fully imputes to religion itſelf, and calls 
upon thoſe Who have abuſed it, to re- 
nounce it on account of their own 
abuſes. He does not chuſe to ſee that 
by this rule even Natural Religion, which | 
he affects to reverence, ought alſo to be 
rejected. To this, all the ſuperſtitions of 
| mankind may be attributed juſt as ny 
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as the ſaperſiitions of profeſſing Chriſti 
ans can be imputed to Chriftianity. What 
the deiſtical unbeliever objects on this 
ground to our religion, the Atheiſt equally ö 
objects to the Deiſt's belief of a God; 
and we have the ſame anſwer to give to 


i lathe he Ok, give to an . 


But; is it on a ground of uti lity only 
"He our Religion is to be de fended 7 


Have even its moſt acute or moſt induſ- 
trious opponents been able in a ſingle in- 
| ſtance to ſhake the ſteadineſs of its truth, 
or to adduce even a plauſible apology . for 
ſuppoling t that 3 its records are not as firmly 
.eſtabliſhed, as hiſtorical teſtimonies can 
be? If any honeft doubter of Chriſtianity 
ſhould happen to. caſt his eye on theſe 
lines, and if, convinced of the uſefulneſs 


of the Chriftian Religion, he ſhould feel 
a riſing with to be ſatisfied as to its ve- 


.rity, I will not ſend him to the volumes of 


even the moſt able controverſialiſt.— He 7 
- may doubtleſs peruſe theſe with real ad- 
vantage — But my earneſt advice to him 
; | is, 


&& 


„ 11 
is, in the firſt inſtance to: read with Cana 
did, ſerious attention, the New 7. eftament 
itſelf, In that wonderful book there are 
arguments of its own authenticity, which 
all the unbelievers i in the world will never 
be able to overthrow, The jaundiced 
eye of prejudice that examines but to find 
fault, will not, can not diſcover theſe— 
But the in genuous and well-formed mind 
will perceive in every page the vivid im- 
preſs of ſimple _truth—of unſuſpecting 
integrity of firm conviction—of bound- 
leſs benevolence. The man of a good 
heart will feel, every where, the generous. 
glow of a ſpirit like his awn—a glow 
which. hypocriſy could not have counter- 

feited—which fabrication never could 
have caught—which nothing ſhort of 
known, witneſſed, intereſting facts could 
have inſpired—and nothing but that im- 
mortal hope which theſe facts warranted, 
could have thus formed into a permanent 
habit. He will ſee that the events de- 
ſcribed were, ſuch as to exclude the 
Pay of thoſe who relate them being 
| : . themſelves 
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chichlelve⸗ deceived—and' he wil equally 


be convinced that thoſe who fo relate 
them, never could have intended to de- 
ceive others—In a word, he will experi- 


ence a ſort of moral magnetiſm, acting 


upon his own beſt feelings with a potency 
of 1915288 not to be N 25 


Will the infidel object to all this, the 
poſſibility of the accounts not being writ- 


ten by thoſe whoſe names they bear, 
but by deſigning men in a later period 


in order to perpetuate an impoſition which 
had been ſucceſsfully begun? Let the 
man who ſuſpects this—if he has either 
knowledge or taſte—if he has either 


head or heart read, and judge for him- 


ſelf. Let him conſider the character of 
Je fur Chriſt alone and then ſay whether 


It is conceivable—that 2 fancy impreg- 


nated by fraud ſhould have thus brought 
forth the moſt uniform maſter piece of 


heroic diſintereſted excellence that ever 
Was exhibited to the world. 


The 


| £7 ON 
The Goſpels in which the actions 
and diſcourſes of gur Cbriſ. are re- 
corded, are one or other of two things, 
narrations of facts or artful fabricati- 
ons. Let us try the poſſibility of the 
latter ſu ppoſition. Let us picture to our- 
ſelves a cunning impoſtor—ſitting in his 
ſecret chamber, contriving and executing 
a plan of elaborate deception. - Thus em- 
ployed, with nothing at heart but groſs 
impoſition, he CONCELVES ſuch pure, ſuch 
fublime, ſuch godlike thoughts, as no 
philoſopher had ever uttered, no poet had 
ever been able to furniſh to his favou- 
rite hero: He inculcates a method of 
worſhipping the Supreme Being i in which 
all that Socrates and Plato had taught in 
earlier, and all that Cicero had delivered in 
later days, on the ſubject of natural re- 
ligion, is fully realized, and yet infinite- 
ly outdone; and he teaches a charity to 
man which tranſcends whatever had been 
thought of before, as much as the me- 
ridian ſunſhine exceeds the dim dawn of 
the morning. He does this with unex- 
; | 4 * 


14 
ampled warmth with a fervency of ſen- 
timent and language, ſuch as the heart | 
only can furniſh—as mere labour never 
reached—and uniformly too—never once 
ſwerving from the line of benevolence— 
never ſinking from the height of the ſub- 
jet. Such is the ſimple ſtatement-of the 
caſe—I appeal to all that is rational in 
man, whether there ever was, or could 
be, ſuch an impoſtor in the world. 
Next to the inimitable portrait of our 
Saviour, let the enquirer pay attention to 
that of Sr. Paul, as given in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, and as deducible from the 
Epiſtolary writings which bare his name. 
Where was there ever more ſtriking ori- 
ginality either of conduct or of ſenti- 
ment than this extraordinary perſonage : 
exhibits ? As a philanthropiſt and a Pa- 
triot—as a man of matchleſs enterprize 
and tranſcendant genius—as a combina- 


tion of great and good qualities un- : 


daunted fortitude—conſummateprudence 
ine teliegey—ardens. affection, 
whether 


Aer viewed in his actions or his 


writings— where, I aſk, is his parallel? 


Cold is that heart and depraved is that 


fancy which can contemplate fuch a 


picture without aſtoniſhment and venera- 


tion and credulous beyond the common 


weakneſs of our nature, is that mind 


which can reſolve it into forgery and 
fiction.— But, if Sr. Paul's character be 
not forged—the divinity of our reli gion 
follows op infallible i 


Laſtiy, while the lover of truth reads 


che New 72 eflament and obſerves how the 


moſt important moral principles are 


popularized in it—how they are fitted 
do all underſtandings—apphied to all ſitu- 
| ations and claſſes—made intereſting to 
the imagination and penetrating to the 


heart—how the beſt diſpoſitions are 


excited the beſt hopes cheriſhed— 
the moſt powerful motives applied— _ 


let him aſk his own reaſon whether 
Ni 1 an invaluable” bleſſing to man- 
kind 
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kind was not in every view what might 


have been expected from the Gop of 
all goodneſs and whether the imagi- 


nation could ſuggeſt a more ſuitable me- 


 thod of n it into execution. | 8 
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EXPOSTULATION, Sc. 
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( The Aſſociation for diſcountenaneing Vice and 
promoting the Practice of Religion and Virtue, having 
expreſſed a wiſh that An Expoſtulation, addreſſed 
to the higher Ranks of the Community, on the 
neceſſity of a more reſpectful Obſervance of the 
Lord's Day,” ſhould be drawn up; and the follow- 

ing being in conſequence of that wiſh ſubmitted to 

them and approved of—the Aſſociation think it their 

duty, earneſtly to recommend it to the ſerious conſi - 
deration of thoſe to whoſe ſituation and conduct it is 
intended to r ) 


AT atime of unexampled alarm, an in- 
vitation to ref{efion cannot be deemed un- 
ſeaſonable. You are ſenſible chat Gan- 
gers of the moſt peculiar nature un- 
known to your fathers—unapprehended 
till lately by yourſelves, threaten deſtruc- 
tion to every thing you hold valuable. 


9 he hazard is univerſal, but 3 it riſes infi- 
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n wich reſpect to Jout. The great 


prizes to be contended for, are chiefly in 
your poſſeſſion. You are of courſe the ob- 
jects of a more rancorous envy,and would, 
in the event of a ſucceſsful inſurrection, 
be the victims of a more enraged and 
ſharper-ſighted | malevolence. On you, 
therefore, it is peculiarly, incumbent to 


enquire what may yet be done to ſave 


yourſelves and the community, | Placed 


as you are by Providence on the vantage- 


ground of ſociety, your every movement 


is of importance. Wiſe and active exer- 


tions on your part may yet reſcue your 
country; your folly, or even your ſu- 


pineneſs, muſt prove its inevitable ruin. 


A ſpirit of inſubordination, ſpreading 


like a peſtilence from county to county, 


and from province to province, has pre- 
pared too many amongſt the lower claſſes 
for being the ready inſtruments of a few 
fark and malignant traitors. Whence 


has that ſpirit ariſen? Various ſources - 


might be pointed out; but there is one 
| without 


19 

without which it could never have ex- 
iſted lt is the growing contempt of the 
multitude for the laws of God and the 
inſtitutions of religion, which has made 
them ede Wa . the 4 
We of a" os, + 


Aſk your own i $hether 
55 this is not the melancholy fact. Hither- 
to, whatever might have been the opinions 
or feelings of ſome amongſt the higher 
ranks, the lower claſſes were in moſt in- 
| ſtances. checked by the power of con- 
ſcience; they trembled at the idea of 4 
falſe oath, becauſe they believed there 
was 2 God to judge them; and they 
ſtarted back from death, not ſo much 
through the natural dread of diſſolution; 

as from the apprehenſion of an after-rec- 
koning, and an eternal recompenſe. But 
we have ſeen theſe reſtraints grow weaker; 

and in proportion as they have done ſo, 
what have been the conſequences? Deli- 
berate, ſyſtematic perjury —aſſaſſination 
e on principle—and the pillage of 
e the 


2 0 . 
the rich it urged upon the working · | 
claſſes as a juſt right, and a legitimate re- 
ward. What, then, is to be looked for, 


ſhould this boldneſs of impiety pervade 


| || the whole mals of the people? Would one 
1 adequate guard of property, one pledge of 
1 perſonal ſafety, ſurvive the wreck of reli- 
4 | gion? or, is it to be hoped that ſtate-po- 
' licy, when thus Gepraven.: of 1ts moſt pow- 
k Tertul reſource—or the force of armies, 5 
| | themſelves neceſſarily infected with the 
i general contagion, could reſtrain for any 


length of time, the bloody l of an 
atheiſtical er een, 5 8 


If you. are Gaſibls that auch an | ExPec= 
tation would be madneſs, and that to think 
of avoiding the evil by obſtinately ſhat- 
ting your eyes againſt it, would be {till 

greater madneſs, be entreared for your 
own ſakes, and for the ſake of your coun- 
try, to put ſeriouſly to yourſelves this aw- 
Hed] ful queſtion—* Ought thoſe to be now the 
I & ACTIVE DISSEMINATORS of ATHEISM, 
8 obo, i in cafe of i 105 general prevalence, muſt 
cc be | 
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This you PR: Re tho be ut | 
reaſon for ſuch an enquiry ? Happy are 
you, if your own conduct furniſhes no 
ground for it. But look around, and ſee 
whether numbers of the faſhionable and 
the opulent are not at this moment as aſ- 
ſiduous in ſpreading the contagion of pro- 
faneneſs, as if they deemed it the heſt ſe- 
curity both for public and perſonal happi- 
neſs? And yet, if they were not infatuat- 
ed by ſomething like a diabolical deluſion, 
might they not already trace in the blood- 
ſtained eyes of thouſands on every ſide of 
them, the influence of their own poiſon, 
and almoſt the W o their own "dex 
ſtruction? „I ar a ay 


The e z or even 
the groſs debaucheries of the rich and 
great, though infinitely injurious to the 
morals, did not neceſſarily deſtroy the 
Principles, of thoſe beneath them. Com- 
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mon ſenſe ſuggeſted, and experience ſhew- 


ed, that many who were hurried along by 
the torrent of temptation, might never- 

theleſs in their hearts believe and trem- 
ble at the awful truths of religion. 80 


| long therefore as the multitude had room 


to harbour even ſuch an opinien of their 


_ diſlipated ſuperiors, deeply as they muſt 


have been hurt by the contagion of ex- 
ample, it was {till poſſible they might re- 
tain ſome latent principles of reſtraint and 


reformation ; But when profligates. of 


faſhion have added to their other vices 


the moſt direct and ſtudied impiety— 


when not content with corrupting the ha- 
bits of the vulgar, they have proceeded to 


efface from their minds every impreſſion 
of God and religion—exhibiting to their 
view every inſtance of proud profaneneſs, 
and forcing them to conclude, that in the 


opinion of the wiſe, devotion is contemp- 
tible—and Chriſtianity only an object of 


inſult and derikon,—what can be expect- 


ed, but that Atheiſm ſhould ſpread even 


to the very dregs of the community, and 


that 


44 
355 its ee W mould 
repay their inſtructors by ih their 
own leſſons 5 neee 15 


To a does this re an 2 To f 
| you amongſt the higher ranks of ſociety 
| (whatever may be your character or con- 
duct in other reſpects) who habitually 
neglect the public worſhip of God—who, 
in the view of your domeſtics, fit down 

to, and riſe up from your richly furniſhed 
tables, without deigning, even by à geſ- 
ture or a look, to acknowledge the ſu- 
preme Benefactor and who, unſatisfied 
with the diſſipation of fix days, habitually 
diſtinguiſh the ſeventh by ſome peculiar 
plan of amuſement, or higher-wrought 
ſcene of revelry, as if the conſciouſneſs 
of inſulting God and religion gave an ad- 
ditional zeſt to your gratification. | Let 
your own reaſon decide, whether you are 
not, beyond compariſon, the worſt ene 
mies of your country—and' whether you 
are not more genuine traitors to its dear- 
5 1 eſt 


WA ao ol Bt In 
eſt intereſts, than even the dark conſ piras 
tor, or the avowed rebel. 


Look at thoſe of your inferiors with 
whom you are beſt acquainted, . your own 
domeſtics. Suppoſe the dread of puniſh- 
ment, and all the various energies of law, 
were ſuddenly ſuſpended, could you 
hope that they would feel any reftraint 
from a ſenſe of morality or religzon ? In 
your families, they have met with much 
to pamper their appetites, to ſtimulate 
their vices, and to give them a reliſh for 
the whole of expenſive luxury, except its 
few remaining decencies. But have they . 
witneſſed 4a ſingle circumſtance which 
could ſerve to remind them that there is 
a God? What converſations _ have they 
| heard at your tables ? Have they ob- 
ſerved any law of religious decency ſo 
much as adverted to, except in the way 
of violation and inſult? What, in a 
word, have your houſes been to them, 


but ſchools of Atheiſm—yourſelves the 
| uniform 


e 25 5 
uniform and indefatigable preceptors ? 
And would they not profit by ſuch leſ- 
ſons? Are they not, now, as prompt to 


imitate you, as, if an opportunity were af- 
forded, they would be eager to ſupplant | 


you? Already impelled as much by vani- 


ty, as by depravity, to be the miſſionaries 


of irreligion to all with whom they con- 
verſe, they would then be proud to evince 
their own proficiency by a. more over- 
bearing dance, las A more Ggoinary 
ferocity. 


If you need to have your conduct 
illuſtrated, and its effects exemplified to 
the full, look at the caſe of that accurſed 


country, which, after having been the 


grand corrupter of Enrope, ſeems now 
to be made its . providential ſcourge. 
Who were the ſeducers there, of the 


lower claſſes? Who inſtructed them to 


deſpiſe God and religion—to laugh at 


future retribution—to trample on the 


Chriſtian myſteries—and to unhallow the 
Chriſtian ſabbath? There is but one 
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anſwer—they were taught by the exam- 
ples of their infatuated ſuperiors, then 


the proudeſt, vaineſt, moſt voluptuous 


of men — now the moſt miſerable outcaſts 
on the habitable globe. 


 Treading in the ſame diſaſtrous ſteps 
with equal obſtinacy, but with far more 


' aggravated guilt, to what can you look for- 


ward but the ſame or a ſtill more melan- 
choly cataſtrophe ? Are. you prepared for 
this? Can you with undiſturbed compo- 
ſure anticipate rapine, aſſaſſination and | 
maſlacre, or the yet more revolting proſ- 


pect of a miſerable ſurvival ? If you can— 


or ſhould you, with a blindneſs of impie- 


ty, beyond that of Roleſpierre himſelf, ſee 
no connection between the ſpread of 


Atheiſm and your own and your country's 
ruin, you will, no doubt, go on to com- 
plete that emancipation of the popular mind, 
which you have ſo ſucceſsfully begun. 


But if you have ſtill the common feelings 
of humanity, you will, at this awful criſis, 
| make at leaſt ſome effort to counteract the 


further 


27 
further progreſs of the miſchief, and to 
prevent (while it may yet be prevented) 
the utter diſſolution of all conſcientious 
obligation. | 


If, awakened to rational reflection, you 
ſhould aſk what you ought to do. The 
anſwer is eaſy Refrain immediately, and 
perſeveringly from every inſtance of direct, 
open irreligion. Your own underſtandings 

will ſafficiently point out to you what 
parts of your preſent conduct are incon- 
ſiſtent with the reſpect which, even on 
grounds of policy, you ſhould pay to the 
religion of your country; and whatever, 
in this view, you cannot juſtify to your 
own impartial judgment, have the cou- 

rage, in ſpite of former habits or preſent 
diſinclination, inſtantly to abandon it. 


For example can you deny the perni- 
cious conſequences, which have now been 
pointed out as ariſing from your habitual 
violation of the Lord's day ? You have ta- 
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ken no care to conceal this from the mul 


titude— the ſituation you hold in ſoeiety 


made it impoſſible that it ſhould be hid 
the frivolous efforts to get rid of the fore- 


noon, by all the varieties of what is well 
called lounging— the elaborate diſſipation 
of the afternoon the ſtated dinner- party, 


the evening rout—the diſplay of card 
tables —the late revel—and when the ad- 


vance of the ſeaſon has united with the 
* over-laboured laſſitudeꝰ of voluptuouſ 


neſs, to ſuſpend for a while the feſtivity 
of the capital, the almoſt uniform choice 
of Sunday as the day of removing to the 
country theſe altogether have formed an 
exhibition, too uniform and too impoſing, 


not to arreſt the ſenſes, and fill the imagi- 
nations of the populace. And, ſay your- 
ſelves, what muſt have been the conſe- 
quence. Was not the inference of your 
own utter contempt of every thing ſacred ſo 


inevitable, as to force itſelf on the moſt. 


fenſeleſs of the mob? And can you ima- 
gine that every vulgar ruffian would not 


to 


\ 


29 c 
to o cheriſh Mes own. depravity, oth fanRion 
his own! profigacy'? 5 


win you not chen, in this fingle inſtance 
at leaſt, conſult your own ſecurity, and 
that of your country? The deluge of 
blood, which inundates the neighbouring 
nations, has not as yet reached ws. But 
what. can finally refiſt its overwhelming 
force, except the broad and ſolid dyke of 
popular conſcientiouſneſs ? Do not then 


demoliſh this ſingle ſafeguard ? Rather 


haſten to repair the breaches which your- 
ſelves have made in it. Your return to 
common ſenſe and common decency in this one 
particular, will have a powerful and uni- 
verſal influence: an obſtinate perſever- 
ance in your preſent practice will be fatal. 


Juoour profanation of Sunday defeats all 


enforcement of the laws, which have been 
made for its - obſervance. The conſe- 
quence muſt be, that it will melt—nay 
the fact is, that it is even now rapidly 
melting into the licence of common days 

| Land 


Sang that the very remembrance of it, 
and of all religion will be loſt. Hitherto, 
even from the filence and ſolemnity alone 
of Sunday, the moſt ignorant of the mul- 
titude have been compelled to recollect 
the awful truths of religion—if this were 
wanting they would ſoon forget there was 

a God. Think. then on the whole— 
threatened as you are with undeſcribed 

and infinite horrors—ſurrounded as you 
are with the victims of an inſanity, the 

counterpart of your own, — but ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſing the means and the opportunity of 
prevention and ſecurity, think what you 
owe to your country and to yourſelves ! 
Remember that in all this you are only 
entreated not to be wilfully frantic—not 
to deſtroy with your own hands the ſole 
guarantee of your peace. In a word, you 
are intreated, by the eaſy ſacrifice of a few 
practices, as ſenſeleſs as they are perni- 
cious, to refrain from maddening the pub- 
lic mind—to ceaſe from poiſoning at their 
ſource the ſtreams of popular opinion and 


popular 


* 


popular conduct - that ſo, under the guard 
of a ſober and conſcientious public, you 
may ſee your country tranquil and ſecure, 
andyourſelves enjoy—both perſonally and 

politically a prolonged and honourable 

_ exiſtence. FEES 
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